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MASTER'S QUESTION. 

Have ye looked (or the sheep Id the deleft. 

For tnoM Who hare lost their way f 
Have ye been In the wild, waste places. 

Where the Inst and wandering stray t 
Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 

The foul and darksome street If 
It may be ye d Men In the (ilmiiiiLiiR 

The print of wounded feet . 

Have ye folded home to your botom 
f The trembling neglected lamb, 

And taught to the little lost one 

The sound of the shepherd 'a name Y 
Have you searched for the poor and needy, 
, With no clothing , no home, no bread T 

The Son of man was among them, 
He had nowhere to lay his head. 

Have ye carried trie living water 

To the parched and thirsty soul ¥ 
Have ye said to the sick and wounded, 

"Chrht Jesus makes thee w hole"? 
Have ye told my fainting children 

Of the strength of the Father's hand " 
Have ye guided the tottering footstep 

To the shore of the "U olden 1 .ami""' 

Have ye stood by the tad and weary, 

To soothe the pillow of death, 
J To comfort the sorrow stricken, ' 

And strengthen the feeble" faith r 
And have ye felt, when the glory 

Has streamed through the open door. 
And flitted across the shadows. 

That I had been there before ? 

Have ye wept with the broken-hearted 

In their agony of woe I 
Ye might hear me whispering beside you, 

" "1'is the pathway, I often go !" 
My friends, ditto iples, brethren. 

can ye dare to follow me ? 
Then wherever the Muster dweiletb, 

There shall the servant I* ! 


A HIGHER CULTURE. 

One of the means which we who arc not in 
school may use for the purpose ot obtaining 
higher degree* ol culture is the study of the 
best literature. 

In our day it is chiefly by reading that 
knowledge is acquired. The learning which wc 
get in school we get mainly by the study of text 
books. The further acquaintance with the 
sciences and arts and with history which we 
gain in after life we gain mostly through 
books. 

Once it was otherwise. Formerly know- 
ledge was too a much greater extent than 
now imparted orally. Before the invention of 
printing, books were few and dear. Only a 
small number ot persons could own or have 
access to them. Commonly the youth who 
wished to have an education had scarcely any 
other means of getting it except the oral in- 
structions given by teachers in the schools. 
Whatever knowledge the people at large re- 
ceived from others they received through o|>en 
discourse. 

Then only the fewest numbers could make 
use of books as a means of educating 
themselves. Now all can do so. And 
we can do so not only while wi are going to 
school but afterward, wherever we are, as 
long as we live. This is one of the greatest 
among the many advantages which we in 
these latter times enjoy. We should highly 
prize it, be deeply thankful for it, and make 
the most of it. 

Reading is a means of culture. It is not, 
however, of every kind of reading that this 
can be a firmed, but only of the reading in 
which there is a vigorous exercise of the fac- 
ulties of the mind, and in which the produc- 
tion read is worthy of being rend in that way. 

If we are to be educated by means of books 
we must utiuiy them. Much of the reading 
that people du is not study. There is very 
little mental exercise in it. 

Many books are not worthy of being 
studied.' Some contain no little that if we 
put their contents into- our minds we add 
nothing worth having to our stock of knowl- 
edge. Some do positive harm to the mind 
and heart of the reader. To study books of 
either ot these classes for the purpose ot im- 
proving our minds is absurd. With quite as 
much reason might we seek to increase our 
physical strength by eating what contains no 
nourishment or by faking poison. 

Many books that are good and useful do 
not need to be studied in order to our receiv - 
ing from them the benefit which they are fit- 
ted to give. They contain facts and ideas 
whioh it is desirable that we should know, 
but which we can possess ourselves of with- 
out any such effort ot mind as deserves the 
name of study. By reading them we gain 
information more or less valuable, but little 
if any mental power. They are not means of 
culture in the full sense of that term. 

But there are books which deserve and re- 
quire to be studied. They are fitted both to 
instruct us and to develop the powers of our 
minds. They repay us abundantly tor the 
labor we bestow upon them. It takes work 
to master them. Such books, rightly read, 
educate. 

"Some books," says Bacon, "are to be tasted 
others to be •wallowed, some few to be 


chewed and digested. That is, some books 
are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously [carefully] ; some 
few to be read wholly [throughout], and with 
diligence and attention." 

Would we attain a broader and more gen- 
erous culture, we have at our hand in books 
which are worthy ot being read, "wholly and 
with diligence and attention," the means of at- 
taining it. . 

In selecting books for study it should be 
our rule to select the very best of their class. 
Ruskin in one of his lectures on reading puts 
the thought somehow thus: Shall we spend 
time talking with scullions in the kitchen 
when we may enter the royal apartment and 
converse with kings and queens? Go with 
mean people and you think life mean; then 
read Plutarch and the world is peopled wit h 
heroes who will not let you Bleep. Study the 
works of the great masters and we, have ex- 
hibited to our view worlds ol t ruth and oeauty 
which no inferior mind has the magic to make 
visible; experience a delight which no one 
possessing a lower degree of genius and skill 
can give; are stirred with emotions and aspi- 
rations such as none but these mighty en- 
chanters are able to produce in our souls. 
When we have our choice between looking at 
ohjects by the' light of a feeble, flickering can- 
dle, and looking at ihem by the light of the sun 
in its noonday brightness, let us prefer the sun 
to the candle. If we wish to get a wide, varied 
and rich landscape, and have our choice be- 
t ween going to look at it with one from whose 
point oi view only a small portion ot the land- 
scape can be seen, and going with some 
Moses to a Pisgah height, whence we may 
survey its whole extent, mountains and val- 
leys, forests and fields, rivers and seas, pleas- 
ant hamlets and towered cities, let us prefer 
standing with him who looks from the top of 
Pisgah. — United Press. 
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The Icy End. 

In the winter of '73, a man attempted to 
cross the frozen surface of the Merrimac. 
When about ten feet from the shore he broke 
through. A workman in a saw mill near by 
seized a plank and thrust it out to the drown- 
ing man. 

Unfortunately, one end of the plank was 
covered wirh ice, and that end the workman, 
in his excitement, had extended to the strug- 
gling man. He caught hold of it several times 
and tried to pull himself up to the solid ice, 
but at each attempt his hand slipped and he 
fell hack into the water. At last he cried out 
in the agony of terror : 

"For mercy's sake don't reach me the icy 
end of the plank !" 

A perplexed student once went to a college 
professor tor help in a certain study. "I am 
willing to help you," the professor said, with 
chilling courtesy, "but of course you know 
that my time is fully occupied, and 1 can't 
give special attention te every student. What 
is your difficulty ?" 

The student Mated what had perplexed him. 
"Oh that's nothing," answered the professor. 
"You don't need my help to get out of that 
difficulty. Still when you really need assis- 
ance I certainly will give it you. But you 
won't forget that my time is valuable." 

The student bowed his thanks and depart- 
ed, without receiving the help he realty need- 
ed. The ley end of the plank was held out to 
him. From that day he bitterly, though un- 
justly, classed all the college professors to- 
gether, as cold and unsympathetic. He car- 
ried this prejudice through this college course 
because he had been denied a little sympathy. 

A few years ago a young minister and his 
wife begtm their work in a glowing western 
town. Their people were attentive and ennr- 
tons, the salary was ample, and a new church 
edifice was erected. But in less than a year 
the minister and his wife sought a smaller 
church and a lower salary. A friend, sur- 
prised at the change, asked 

"What was the matter? 
mate suit vou ?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Well, was't vour church harmcuiotis ?" 

"Yes." 

''You had a fair salary ?" 

"Yes, more than I get now." 

"Why did you leave then ?" 

"Because my wife and I were tired of living 
in a moral refrigerator. Every one was kind 
but it was a kindness wrapped up in ice, as if 
they were afraid it would spoil. We bad help 
enough, but no real aympathy." 

The icy end of the plank had been extend- 
ed to the minister and his wife. 


Didn't the cli 


In the tumult of the world, where every 
life is invaded and encroached upon by the 
"pride of man" and "strife of tongues, we 
wrap around us the robe of God's eternal 
mercy in Christ Jesus, and look out undaunt- 
ed upon the dangers that can uot harm us 
here. — Philips Brooks. 


ONE Y0UN6 UN'S NO. 

_ Many a weak youth has escaped tempta- 
tion because a stronger companion said 'no' — 
and many another has fallen because no such 
help was neftr. The following 'life sketch' 
(by an eye witness.) details a scene in a hotel 
billiard mom, at a fashionable resort, where 
half a dozen young men were playing for 
money and the 'drinks.' An, acquaintance 
having some errand to one of the players 
eame in, and was boisterously urged to make 
one of the party to join in the game and bibu- 
lous indulgence. 

•Bring another hot Scotch ! ' 

'Not for me.' said Harry, premptorily, and 
with a bit of color in his face. 

'O pshaw! You won't play V 

'No ; I don't wish to.' 

'Nor you won't drink a bumper with us?' 

'Jack, you are going too far. I would drink 
it I wantid it. \ou would not force a man 
to drink who was not thirsty?' 

'O fudge! Harry, you are afraid to risk a 
dollar! You'd drink a hot Scotch or a glass 
of wine wiiH H8 if you dared to play. O, Hal, 
I didn't think you had grown so timid! 

And now the young man's face flushed to 
some purpose. It was a handsome -lace; 
and he looked really grand, noble — as be 
drew himself up to his full manly height. 

'Boys, you have spoken freely to me ; let 
me say a word to you in reply. lam timid — 
I confess. I am fearful ; but yoa know — you 
know very well — that I fear not the loss ot a 
dollar. I will tell you presently what I do 

tear. Do you remember D — 11 ? 

naming a young man who, not a year previ- 
ously, had been apprehended, tried and con- 
victed of forgery and embezzlement to a 
large amount ; and was at this time serving 
his penalty in the State Prison. And further 
that a young man — a trusted book-keeper and 
cashier — that had been intimate with these 
very young men. 

'You remember him, I know,' Harry con- 
tinued, 'and you can remember the time 
when he w<»s as'jovial and happy k over his bil- 
liards and whisky and his gambling as you 
are now, O do not wince ! I call it by its 
right name. If it is not gambling, what is 
it? Ah, boys! if Dan had been a little fear- 
ful in those days he might have been differ- 
ent ty situated now.' 

He paused a moment, looked around upon 
the players, and added in a lower tone and 
with deep solemnity : 

•And now, boys, I'll tetl you frankly of 
what I am afraid ; I have a mother — you 
know whether she loves me or not — and I 
have a dear sister, looking to me for joy and 
comfort in life. I have also a business char- 
acter; and I trust a broad, bright future be- 
fore me. Must I tell you — I am afraid — I 
shrink in mortal dread from any thing that 
can endanger these sacred interests. Not for 
all the wealth of ait the world would I know- 
ingly and willingly bow my mother's head in 
sorrow. And since even the appearance ot 
evil may weaken the drop of a sterling char- 
acter I will try to avoid that. Now, you un- 
derstand me. Go on, if you will, enjoy your- 
self if*you can. It would be misery for me to 
join you here. 

•One word more. If anything of this in- 
terview should become known abroad lie sure 
that I did not tell it, for my lips will closed 
when I go out from you.' 

He then called aside the young man whom 
he had called to see. who after a brief private 
conversation with Harry put up his cue, and 
announcing that he should not go on with the 
game, quietly went out with his friend. 

Two balls remaining on the table wery not 
pocketed. The game was su 111 red to end 
where it stood. There was a question asked 
by one of ihe remaining five as to what should 
be done with i he money in the 'pot.' The 
chief answered insiantly, and without argu 
ment, by giving each man hack his dollar. 
They then put their heads together uud^ after 
the contab, which I could not overhear, thev 
left the place leaving full one- half the drink 
iu their large glasses untouched. 

Six months later I had occasion to spend 
another night at the same house, and during 
my sojourn I spoke to the host of the- six- 
young men whom I had seen engaged in that 
game of pool. He knew what I meant be- 
cause I had told him the story at the time. 

He answered that three of those youths had 
not been seen in the billiard room since that 
evening, two of them had occasionally drop- 
ped in together, and played a social gpme; 
but had neither put up money or drank, _ Of 
the sixth one he would not speak. 

And then I thought of the personal influence 
of that young man. And the end is not yet. 
The end no man can see. 


SISTER CATHERINE DBLER'S COLUMN. 

End of Weeping, 

There, band in hand, firm linked at last, 

Ami, heart to heart, enfolded all, 
They'll smile upon the troubled past, 

And wonder why they wept at all. 
Then let them press the hand and part, 

The dearly loved the fondly loving, 
Still, still in spirit and in heart, 

The undivided, u tire moving. 

Horatius Sonar. 
a — ■ ■ ■ — 


Often to Drill. 

Bunyan's pilgrim prayed himself out of the 
giant's dungeon. His devotion won him the 
key that unlocked the way to liberty. A 
story of a similar Divine rescue from a situa- 
tion that would have brought despair to a 
wicked man, is told in the writings of Hugh 
Miller, who probably heard it from the de- 
scendants of the chief actor in the scene. 
• A Highlander in the British army, during 
the war ot the Revolution, was caught one 
evening creeping out of a thicket just beyond 
the lines, evidently returning from some se- 
cret errand. The American outposts (along 
the Hudson) were then quite near those 0& 
the British, and being concealed in the forest, J 
their exact number and distance were always) 
uncertain. Under the circumstances thai 
Highlander was sus]* c-ted of being aft inform- 
er, l. e., in communication with the enemy. It 
was shortly sfter the execution of Major An* 
dre, and the enraged British were in no mood 
to let a man go who was accused of sympathy 
with the Americans. The soldier was taken 
before the colonel, and the witnesses of his 
presumed guilt told their story. 

"What have you to say for yourself T* de- 
manded the colonel, with a threatening frown. 

"Only this, sir : I had got away Blyly from 
from my comrades to pray a bit while "in the 
bush, and was coming back when the soldiers 
took me." 

"Are yon in the habit of praying," demand- 
ed the officer. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then pray now. You never needed it more 
in your lite." And the colonel took out his 
watch. Fully believing that he had but a 
few minutes to live, the Christian soldier knelt 
and poured out his soul iu such language as 
only a friend of God can use. All who heard 
it were astonished, the commander himself 
among the rest. 

"Go." said he, "You have told the truth. If 
you had not been otten to drill you could not 
have done so well at review." — Advocate of 
Christian Holiness. 


The Lord's Prayer. 

Did you ever think, short though it is, how 
much there is in it ? Oh, it is beautiful? Like 
a diamond in the crewn of a queen, it unites a 
thousand sparkling gems in one. 

It teaches us, every one of us, to look to 
God as our parent — "Oui Father," 

It prompts us to raise our thoughts and de- 
sires above the earth — 'Who art in Heaven." 

It tells us that we must reverence our Heav- 
ly Father— "Hallowed be Thy name." 

It breathes the saint's reward — "Thy king- 
dom come." 

And a submissive, obedient spirit — "Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven." 

And a dependent, trusting spirit — "Give 
us this day our daily biead." 

And a forgiving spirit — "Forgive us our 
ires | msses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us." 

And a cautious spirit — "Deliver us fioin 
evil." 

And last ot all, an adoring spirit — "For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen." 


Saints are not so much afraid of suffering 
as they are of sinning ; in suffering, the of- 
fense is done to us ; in sinning, the offense is 
done to God. 


A Scene from Life, 

A young man entered the bar-room of a vil- 
lage tavern, and called tor a drink. "No," 
said the landlord, "you had delirium tremens 
once and 1 cannot f-ell you any more " lie] 
stepped aside to nuke rouin tor a couple oij 
young men who had just entered, and the" 
landlord waited upon them very politely. The 
other had stood by silently and sullen, amj 
when they bad finished he walked up to thj 
landlord and thus addressed him : "Six year 
ago, at their age, I stood where those younJ 
men are now. I was a man with fair prosj 
pects. Now at the age ot twenty- eight, I aif 
a wreck, body and mind. You led me t| 
drink. Iu this room I formed the habit tha 
has been my ruin. Now, sell me a few gla 
more, and your work will be done. I sbsl 
soon be out of the way ; there is no hope fo 
me. But thev cau be saved. Do net sell i( 
to them. Sell to me and the world will be ri<l 
of me ; but for heaven's sake sell no more t<" 
them !" The landlord listened pale and treml 
bling. Setting down his decanter he exclaim- 
ed : "God help me, this is the last drop I will 
ever sell to any one !" And he kept 
word. 


